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AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE 


News that considerations of health had compelled 
Dean Andrew F. West to relinquish active leadership 
in the work of the American Classical League caused 
much regret among his friends on his personal account 
and also, naturally, some anxiety for the future fate 
of the organization. Many have been in a position to 
know to what extent its achievements have been de- 
pendent upon his ceaseless 


devotion, ever-vigilant 


acumen, and steady driving-power. We are relieved, 
the work is to be continued 
under the guidance of Professor R. V. D. Magoffin, 


whose experience and efficiency in centralizing and 


therefore, to learn that 


directing the powers of another national society give 
him an especial fitness for his tasks. 


For years the main and all-absorbing business of the 
American Classical League was to conduct to com- 
pletion an investigation the difficulty and compre- 
hensiveness of which were perhaps unmatched by any- 
thing that had ever been essayed in our field. During 
this undertaking, however, many in close touch with it 
felt that for a national society of classical teachers 
there were other functions of permanent value and 
paramount importance, and hoped that, when once 
the investigation was off the docket, attention might 
be turned to these, and vigorous efforts made to per- 
form them, Some ideas that have long been in mv 
own mind and, no doubt, in those of others, I am 
going to venture upon pub’ishing here in the hope that 
they may be elaborated or that better ideas may be 
elicited from scholars more competent and more im- 
aginative than I, 


In the first place, with an office centralized in such a 
city as New York, a permanent, salaried secretary 
could carry on the work of a clearing-house for the 
placement of classical teachers throughout the country. 
Personal experience and wide discussion of the situation, 
orally and by letter, have convinced the writer that 
our present commercial and other agencies are not 
handling the appointment business adequately. There 
is, for instance, a dearth of High School teachers of 
Latin in large sections of the South, and, on the other 
hand, a superabundance in some of our Eastern cities. 
In the middle of the year, there is a sudden crop of 
vacancies for which it is difficult to secure candidates 
At all times, 
University professors are subject to panic calls for aid 


except in the most hit-or-miss manner. 


by special delivery letters and telegrams from College 
officials in need of somebody with specific qualifications. 
The somebodies desired are likely to exist numerously, 
but they are certainly difficult to find on the instant. 
Now, we classical teachers know our own needs best, 
and we are so many that we require a central office of 


our own for the registration and distribution of our 
forces. 

“But besides a hub the League ought to have nu- 
It must be kept in touch with the re- 
There should be 
shall we say?—-as 
if powerful 


merous axes. 
motest communities of our land. 
local and sectional officials to act 
consuls in its interest. For example, 
agencies in some State are seeking a reduction in the 
Latin requirements as a preparation for the Bar, there 
ought to be somebody to see that the leading lawyers 
there are fully informed of the movement and of its 
national significance, that concerted action may be 
devised to prevent backward steps. Again, if the study 
of Greek is being throttled in the High Schools of some 
community, largely because there is no united and 
skilfully directed body to investigate the situation, 
and, if necessary, to interfere, intelligent opposition 
must be organized. These are only sample troubles for 
which provision can be made by a national society. 

In any community journalists would welcome the 
establishment of some one representative of the Classics, 
duly made known to their offices, to whom they could 
refer for information about the countless matters con- 
cerned with ancient Greece and Rome and with the 
teaching of Greek and Latin that engage their attention. 
Help means gratitude, and the friendship of news- 
papers is most desirable for our cause. The Classical 
Investigation would never have secured the proper 
attention that it received, had not Dean West known 
the attitude towards the Classics of many of the most 
powerful editors in the United States and carefully 
appraised their ability to help. For purposes of pub- 
licity, propaganda, and protection this sort of in- 
formation should be available in comprehensive form at 
a centralized office. 

In the preceding paragraph I have referred to propa- 
ganda. Even the word is falling into well-deserved 
disrepute among scholars, since the thing itself is 
lurking everything 
printed in the newspapers except possibly the death- 
Nor is any 


suspected to be nowadays in 
notices, tide-tables, and weather-reports. 
properly informed classicist ignorant of the fact that 
much of our battling in the past has engendered or 
enhanced rather than abated and dispelled antipathies, 
and so actually hampered our cause. The best method 
of propagating our own faith might seem to be to 
transfer to those who are not professionally interested in 
Greek and Latin some of the pleasure and profit which 
we ourselves derive from them. In every city there 
are numerous persons in business or professional pur- 
suits, or who have retired from them to a life of leisure, 
who would be grateful for fresh and stimulating con- 
tacts with the Classics through the agency of us 


teachers. Their gratitude is a source of strength that 
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we have commonly neglected to secure. In Phila- 
delphia, the Society for the Promotionof Liberal Studies 
was organized partly in order to establish such re- 
lationships, and its initial moderately successful efforts 
are now being continued by the Philadelphia Classical 
Society, which succeeded it, and with similar results. 
All such work has its difficulties and discouragements, 
but that it should be carried on universally and by a 
national society seems desirable, if we would not 
neglect what is potentially a great source of influence 
in favor of the studies in which we so strongly believe. 

Of course, the most inspiring product of the recent 
Investigation was the discovery that hundreds of 
teachers were willing for the cause to answer the most 
exasperating questionnaires, apply time-consuming 
and troublesome tests in the class-room, and compile 
statistics of an irksome sort. May the Classical 
League never have to duplicate such activities! But 
there are interesting tasks of a cooperative character 
that teachers would be glad to undertake to further 
pedagogy or scholarship’. In our literary subject, as 
well as in the sciences, workers have reached the stage 
where the best results can be expected only from united 
or correlated labors. The Service Bureau for Classical 
Teachers, under the management of Professor Frances 
E. Sabin, has already done some major service in 
making teaching material and helpful pedagogical 
literature widely available. Backed by a powerful 
national league of thousands of teachers and other 
persons interested in the Classics, it might look forward 
to a future of inestimable assistance to us all. In this 
connection we naturally think of the advantages that 
would accrue from a bulletin or a periodical of national 
scope. Such a publication might be evolved out of 
something now existing or else a new one created for 
the specific purposes of the League as they were gradu- 
ally formulated by its officers. 

While the scholarly interests of classicists are well 
cared for by the American Philological Association, 
the Archaeological Institute of America, and several 
other national societies, the pedagogy of our subject 
lies outside their range of immediate interest. Herein 
lies our need for the continued existence and the ampli- 
fied activities of the American Classical League. We 
face, indeed, problems of vital importance in the near 
future. What, for instance, is going to be the effect 
upon the teaching of Latin and Greek of the severance 
of our High Schools into Junior and Senior sections? 
What will be the meaning for us of that other rapidly 
approaching separation of the old-fashioned College 
into two halves, the first two years to be united with 
the High School course in character, and also often, no 
doubt, organically, while the Junior and Senior years 
will be joined perhaps to two years of graduate in- 
struction so as to constitute a four year’s preparation 
for the A. M., as a preliminary research degree? At 
the division-line, there is sure to be a change in method- 
ology in the case of many of the sciences. Will there 





1I content myself with just one suggestion. Our lists of short 
stories and novels in English and other modern languages which are 
concerned with Greek and Roman life are very incomplete. If we 
could combine the knowledge of our thousands of teachers, the 
compilation would be valuable to many readers. 


and should there be a similar change also in the treat- 
ment of Greek and Latin? 

There are other important activities that might be 
planned for the American Classical League. Nobody 
now can foresee how the problem of study-courses in 
Rome is going to be solved. But whether the American 
Academy can and will provide the facilities, or whether 
the work is to be left to commercial agencies or to 
the enterprize of individual educational institutions, 
no one acquainted with the entire situation can fail to 
see that there are going to be, every summer, hundreds 
of teachers and other properly equipped persons who 
are ambitious to study at Rome, Pompeii, and other 
sites, and eager to bring back the knowledge and in- 
spiration which they can acquire in no other way. 
The organization of such opportunities for High 
School teachers may fall to the American Classical 
League. A national society can, indeed, secure many 
financial advantages from steamship companies and 
railroad lines and many special privileges from foreign 
governments that no one institution, be it educational 
or commercial, can hope to do. This has been demon- 
strated impressively in other subjects than Greek and 
Latin. Our studies, therefore, could look for the same 
help. 

But, whatever work the American Classical League 
may undertake, one thing is certain, unless all ex- 
perience with local and national organizations has 
misled the writer woefully: neither names of distinction 
nor even extensive funds are so essential for its success 
as the possession and employment of numerous active, 
selfsacrificing workers. A young manora young woman, 
let us say, in his or her thirties, even though relative- 
ly unknown, if given a chance, may accomplish more 
for the Classics in a community than somebody of 
international reputation who happens to be already too 
busy or too sated to do anything but lend an august 
name to a letter-head and write polite excuses for 
failing to attend meetings. 

WaLtTon Brooks McCDANIEL 





GREEK CONCEPTIONS OF FREEDOM! 


Among all the words that have been used to arouse 
emotions rather than justify themselves to the mind, 
has any ever been used more loosely—and more 
effectively—than the word freedom? Is there any in 
greater need of interpretation to-day? I live in a 
State called by some of her sons, who have ‘‘fallen in 
love with her as they see her’, the ‘‘Maryland Free 
State’, and many an argument have I had with my 
friends as to the precise meaning of that proud name. 
I fear I cannot promise you an original interpretation. 
But it may be worth our while, in this as in so many 
modern instances, to remind ourselves of very old 
principles. So I ask you to review with me some of 
the notions of freedom held by the Greeks, the people 
who first formulated the meaning of the term freedom. 

‘Some think one thing valuable, some another’, 

1This paper was read at the Twentieth Annual Meeting of The 


Classical Association of the Atlantic States, held at the University 
of Pennsylvania, April 30—-May 1, 1926. 
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Plutarch (Themistocles 27) makes Artabanus say to 
Themistocles. ‘With you it is said to be liberty and 
equality’. With the Greeks freedom was a passion. 
Picture to yourselves the Athenians replying to the 
agents of the Great King (Herodotus 8.143): ‘We 
ourselves know as well as you that the power of the 
King of Persia is greater many times than ours.... 
Nevertheless, because we love liberty, we shall fight 
as best we can’. Then picture the crowd gathered 
in the Theater of Dionysus in the spring of 472 B. C. 
Atossa inquires who is master of the Athenian host, 
and the chorus of Persian elders replies, ‘Of no man 
are they called the slaves or the subjects’ (Aeschylus, 
Persae 242). Can you not hear the applause still 
reverberating from the rock of the Acropolis, back 
across old Athens? 

The insistence upon freedom from external oppres- 
sion is not peculiar to Athens or to Greece. But with 
regard to internal policy, we may make a stronger 
claim. Professor Bury concludes that, of all our debts 
to the Greeks, ‘‘our deepest gratitude is due to them 
as the originators of liberty of thought and discussion” 
(History of the Freedom of Thought, 22). No State 
has ever had so clear a concept as Athens of personal 
liberty of the most fundamental sort, social as well as 
political, for each citizen, although it is important to 
remember that this applied only to citizens, not to the 
slaves, whose lack of personal liberty was taken for 
granted. In his Funeral Speech (Thucydides 2.37), 
Pericles says, 

‘As we give free play to all in our public life, so we 
carry the same spirit into our daily relations with one 
another. We have no black looks or angry words for 
our neighbor if he enjoys himself in his own way, and 
we abstain from the little acts of churlishness which, 
though they leave no mark, yet cause annoyance to 
whoso notes them’. 

“Fay ce que voudrais”’, the slogan of Rabelais’s Abbaye 
de Théléme, was an aim of Fifth Century Athens for 
her citizens. 

You remember that in Plato’s Gorgias (461 E), 
when Socrates suggests that Polus speak more briefly, 
and Polus asks, ‘Can’t I use as many words as I please?’, 
Socrates replies, ‘In Athens, the most free-spoken 
State in Hellas, are you and you alone to be deprived of 
speech?’ Plato, describing the democracy (Republic 
557 B), says, ‘The city is full of freedom and frank- 
ness—anyone may do what he wishes’; and, according 
to Aristotle (Politics 1310 a), ‘men think that freedom 
means the doing what a man likes. In such democra- 
cies everyone lives as he pleases’. 

Personal freedom needs no justification; it is one of 
the most satisfying of human experiences. But Greek 
commentators on politics realized not only the happi- 
ness it affords the individual, but also its social value. 
Plato reveals the value of freedom as a psychological 
tonic to a community when, in the Laws (693-698), he 
praises the reign of Cyrus, because, 

‘...Being treated as equals, the soldiers were on 
better terms with their generals, and showed them- 
selves more ready in the hour of danger; and if there 


Was any wise man among them...he imparted his 
wisdom to the public, for the king was not jealous, but 


allowed him full liberty of speech. And the nation 
waxed in all respects, because there were freedom and 
friendship and communion of mind among them’. 

But later ‘the Persians grew worse and worse’. Why? 
Because ‘they so much diminished the freedom of 
the people. ..and so destroyed friendship and com- 
munity of feeling’. ‘No city’, concludes Plato, ‘can be 
well governed which is not made up of liberty, and 
the combination of friendship with wisdom’. 

Such a State will have a rich community life; it will 
develop ‘independence of spirit and many-sidedness of 
attainment’ (Thucydides 2.41); ‘there will be the 
greatest variety of human natures.... This, then, 
seems likely to be the fairest of States, being like an 
embroidered robe, which is spangled with every sort 
of flower’ (Plato, Republic 557 B). 

But, if the Greeks had a passion for freedom, and 
justified it in theory and in practice, they luckily had 
another feeling to govern and to guide it, that for order. 
The glorious experience of liberty, like any other, 
could be carried to excess; and the Greeks, until the 
trying days of a long-continued war, religiously cher- 
ished the Delphic maxim. Solon warned against 
‘the presumption that spurns control’ (Aristotle, 
Atheniensium Respublica 5). Pericles praised his 
countrymen because ‘we acknowledge the restraint of 
reverence; we are obedient to those in authority and to 
the laws’ (Thucydides 2.37). Later, after the war had 
destroyed the fifth century union of freedom and 
control, Thucydides, Plato, and Aristotle agree in 
summarizing the dangers of the democracy as they 
knew it. ‘A charming kind of government’, writes 
Plato, with his tongue in his cheek, ‘full of variety— 
and disorder’ (Republic 558 C); man’s life has ‘neither 
law nor order; and this distracted existence he terms 
joy and bliss and freedom’ (Republic 561 D). The 
embroidered robe is not so lovely, after all. Aristotle 
adds, caustically (Politics 1319 b), ‘Such a government 
will have many supporters, for most people would 
rather live in a disorderly than in a sober manner’. 

If, then, freedom gives satisfaction and richness of 
life to both the individual and the community, but is 
dangerous under certain conditions, what controls are 
to be exercised? What are the proper limitations of 
freedom? 

There are two ways of dealing with this matter. 
One is by the direct restriction of freedom, always a 
dangerous procedure, as no one realizes better than a 
teacher; the other is by educating wants. If freedom 
means that a man can do as he wants, the fundamental 
values of freedom will be served best by providing 
that he shall want the proper things. This is the con- 
structive approach to the problem. How was it dealt 
with by Greek minds? 

One answer runs as a leit motif through Greek 
thought: men must want to do what is considered 
socially expedient by the community, i. e. they must 
obey the laws. ‘Though free’, says Herodotus (7. 
104), ‘they are not absolutely free, for they have one 
master over them—the law’. ‘Open and friendly in 
our private intercourse’, says Pericles (Thucydides 
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2.37), ‘in our public acts we keep strictly within the 
control of law’. ‘Do you imagine’, asks Socrates in 
the Crito (50 A), ‘that a State can subsist and not be 
overthrown, in which the decisions of law have no 
power, but are set aside and trampled upon by indi- 
viduals?’ ‘A man in any place must do what his city 
and his country order him’ (51 B). Of all Athenian 
governments Plato praises most that of 490, when 
‘reverence was our queen and mistress, and made us 
willing to live in obedience to the laws that then pre- 
vailed’ (Laws, 698 B). Aristotle, after analyzing a 
democracy where men live according to their fancy, 
says (Politics 1310 a), ‘But this is all wrong; men 
should not think it slavery to live according to the rule 
of the constitution, for it is their salvation’. ‘The law 
ought to be supreme over all’ (Politics 1292 a). It is 
interesting to compare with this William Penn’s 
statement in his Frame of Government: ‘‘Any govern- 
ment is free to the people under it, whatever be the 
Frame, where the laws rule, and the people are a party 
to these laws’”’. 

To this analysis, which seems to us a commonplace of 
government, but which is none the less as applicable 
to-day as it was then, there immediately occur two 
objections. First, even if the law is a sound one for 
the community, does the individual in submitting to it 
necessarily serve his own welfare, and thus feel free? 
Second, if public opinion is misinformed and unin- 
telligent, and the law is, consequently, a bad one, 
should the individual submit to it? 

Before we deal with these objections, however, there 
is a point of view to consider which one hears ex- 
pressed very often in these days. Regardless of the 
justice of the laws, the very fact of constantly increas- 
ing regulation is in itself a burden to free men. We are 
engulfed in a flood of legislatrve and popular restric- 
tions; social institutions present organized claims on 
every side, in the face of which the man is stoical 
indeed who feels himself a free agent. Now, this was no 
real problem to the Greeks. Living in the fresh morn- 
ing of history, they could still look upon new legis- 
lation with a certain zest. Fortunate people! Their 
law was not a cumbersome, intricate machinery; it was 
a flexible expression of popular opinion While in 
times of emergency it was sometimes guilty of hideous 
blunders, we may safely say that it was generally 
considered a safeguard rather than an interference with 
personal liberty. 

Now for our two objections. If the law is a sound one 
for the community, does the individual in submitting 
to it necessarily serve his own welfare and thus feel 
free? The Greek answer to this seems unequivocal 
and decisive. The best interests of the individual and 
the best interests of the community are similar, and a 
man is free in the most essential way when he realizes 
this and lives accordingly. It is recognized, however, 
that there is a responsibility on the part of the State to 
make this similarity of interest apparent to its citizens. 
Pericles promised the Athenians such productive 
freedom when he said (Thucydides 2.37, 38), ‘Our 
public opinion welcomes and honors talent in every 


branch of achievement.... No other city provides so 
many recreations for the spirit’. Plato insisted that 
the State must become more conscious of its respon- 
sibility to the individual. Citizens must not only be 
protected, but must also be helped to further their own 
development. The State, by a scheme of education, 
must find out what work each man is qualified to do, 
and give him an opportunity to perfect himself in it. 
This, says Plato, God proclaims as a first principle to 
the rulers (Republic 415 B). 

But what if the law is actually a bad one? This 
seemed to the Greeks, as it does to us, a more difficult 
matter. It is easy to say that the law should be changed. 
But what if the law-making body insists that the law 
shall stand? 

Two solutions were proposed: passive resistance, 
active resistance. Socrates tried to convince his friends 
that he should submit, being a victim of men, not of 
laws. This seems confusing when we consider that 
Greek law was an immediate expression of public 
opinion. Plato frankly held that a wise man cannot 
participate with satisfaction in the existing social 
order. ‘In a State which is suitable to him, he will 
have a larger growth, and be the savior of his country 
as well as of himself’, he writes (Republic 497 A). But, 
as communities actually are, the true philosopher feels 
out of place; ‘therefore, seeing that he will be of no use 
to the State...he holds his peace and goes his own 
way’ (Republic 496 D). 

The philosopher must become free by being self- 
sufficient, apathetic to the external restraints imposed 
by the community. Antisthenes and the Stoics later 
preached the same doctrine. As Epictetus, in his 
fearless chapter on freedom (4.1) said, no one can 
ever force you to do anything against your will, if you 
consider as your own only those things which are 
inseparably yours. Here is a curious inversion of 
the definition of liberty: the Cynic and the Stoic be- 
lieved that one is free in wanting only what one can get. 

Such passive resistance, however, was not the only 
solution. When a fundamental clash occurred be- 
tween the will of the community and the individual, 
there was a higher law which men believed themselves 
bound to follow. It was imperative that one should 
want to do what conscience said was one's duty. Note 
what Antigone declares to Creon, when she has dis- 
obeyed a law which he believed expedient for his 
people (Sophocles, Antigone 450-455. I use Camp- 
bell’s translation): 

I heard it not from Heaven, nor came it forth 

From Justice, where she dwells with Gods below. 

They, too, have published to mankind a law. 

Nor thought I thy commandment of such might 

That one who is mortal thus could overbear 

The infallible, unwritten laws of Heaven. 

Here, again, we may believe that the Athenians who 
heard approved, notwithstanding their respect for 
man-made law. 

Socrates, in spite of his picturesque defense of the 
law in the Crito, speaks, it appears, with deeper con- 
viction when, in the Apology (29, 30), he defies public 
opinion and follows the inner voice: ‘Men of Athens, I 
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honor and love you; but I shall obey God rather than 
you.... Understand that, whatever you may do to 
me, I shall never alter my ways’. On such a claim of 
the individual conscience as this Lord Acton based his 
definition of freedom (History of Freedom, 3): ‘‘The 
assurance that every man shall be protected in doing 
what he believes his duty, against the influence of 
authority and majorities, custom and opinion”’. 

When a conflict arises between public law and the 
individual’s sense of duty, and a decision must be 
made, how shall a man decide? What shall he want 
to do? 

Here, I suppose, is the ultimate Greek answer to the 
problem of freedom. Only the man who wants to be 
reasonable is really free. Both the man who blindly 
obeys the law and the man who uncritically follows 
the dictates of his conscience have lost their liberty. 
‘When will you have freedom?’, is the question So- 
crates asks Lysis, and the argument leads to the con- 
clusion, ‘When you understand what you are doing’. 
Such is the answer of Plato and Aristotle. The chariot 
of the individual and the chariot of the community 
have yoked to them the horses of desire and the finer 
feelings, but they must not drag it hither and thither, 
willy-nilly; if it is to get anywhere, Reason, the char- 
ioteer, must direct and control (Phaedrus, 253-255). 
This, the distinguishing function of man as a social 
animal, must control the free man’s social activity 
(Aristotle, Politics 1332 b). The Greeks first enun- 
ciated the faith that only those who have come to 
know the truth are really free; a Greek slave gave 
the faith its bravest statement. ‘What, then, is the 
fruit of these judgments?’, asks Epictetus, after dis- 
cussing fear (2.1). 

A fruit which must needs be most noble and most 
becoming to those who are truly being educated—a 
mind tranquil and fearless and free. For on these 
matters you must not trust the multitude, who say, 
“Only the free may be educated’’, but instead the phil- 
osophers, who say ‘‘Only the educated are free’’. 

I have been speaking of Greek theories of freedom. 
To compare the practice with the preaching would lead 
to as great a feeling of depression, perhaps, as a similar 
comparison would in our world to-day. Pericles 
praised Athens as a town where people lived as they 
chose; but even there the way bred bitter intolerance. 
Aristophanes and Thucydides phrase the indictment 
of intolerance with cruel frankness; and Xenophon 
makes Crito complain to Socrates of the difficulty 
that beset a man who wished to mind his own business 
in Athens. In the Greek cities, as elsewhere, many 
were slaves in fact even when not so in name; education 
was insufficient to bring the citizens to that degree 
of social understanding and individual sensitiveness 
which are the conditions of productive freedom. 


Yes, we must grant that the Greeks failed to realize 
their dreams of what freedom can be. But the prin- 
ciples which they formulated are none the less sug- 
gestive and promising; and we may learn from their 
actual failures as well as enjoy their dreams. 


St. JoHn's COLLEGE, . 
ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND WALTER R. AGARD 
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Ovid and his Influence. By Edward Kennard Rand. 
Boston: Marshall Jones Company (1925). Pp. 
xii + 184. 

In these days of propaganda and popularization the 
Classics are not being neglected. The number of 
translations and of those books which the French so 
neatly call ‘Oeuvres de vulgarisation”’ is growing apace. 
The Classics are being presented to the man in the 
street in many attractive ways, and, although a sub- 
sidy may be necessary to start such a series of books as 
that to which Professor Rand's volume belongs (Our 
Debt to Greece and Rome!'), there is something vital 
about these old subjects—something that does not 
depend wholly upon propaganda for its interest. It is 
significant, for example, that in Wanamaker’s book- 
shop, where I saw a heap of these little books, I was 
told that they were selling very well. Presumably 
teachers are not the only buyers, for in such a place 
these booklets share the lot of all the other books 
quis manus insudet volgi Hermogenisque Tigelli. But 
what if Horace did ridicule ‘vulgarisation’? Our 
present-day editors have more practical minds, and 
after all we may discount Horace’s sneer; he also had 
been subsidized. 

It is no easy task to write one of these books as it 
should be written. The author ought to be a specialist 
who knows his subject in its ancient setting and can 
follow its long history through the ages, but he ought 
also to possess an English style. The ideal book of this 
series may be described as one in which the specialist 
‘gets across’ to the general public the well-reasoned and 
carefully selected results of sound scholarship, and this 
cannot be done unless the specialist knows how to 
write. The editors of the series are to be congratulated 
on having secured so many authors who meet these 
difficult requirements very well; in Professor Rand 
they have added one more to their list. With his 
thorough knowledge of ancient and medieval Latin 
literature, and particularly of Ovid, he was just the 
man for the task, and the result is one of the best books 
of the series, a book that is at once scholarly and well 
written. 

The bulk of the volume is devoted to the first two 
sections, Ovid in the World of Poetry (3-107), and 
Ovid Through the Centuries (107-167). There is a 
third section—a scant seven pages long—on Ovid 
the Modern. In t?.e first section Professor Rand tries, 
so far as may be done in English, to give the reader a 
just conception of the content, the nature, and the 
spirit of Ovid’s poetry. In spite of the necessary 
limitations of translation and paraphrase, which con- 
siderably hamper a Latinist, he succeeds in being 
interesting in the best sense of the word. The account 
is lively and full of humor. The author is at his best, 
perhaps, in dealing with the erotic works, the good 
points of which have been too often overlooked be- 
cause of Ovid's incorrigible naughtiness. Professor 
Rand brings out the satiric and fun-poking spirit of 





<'The series is now handled | Messrs. Longmans, Green, and 
Company, New York City. C. K.>. 
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this poetry, and does not allow his appreciation of so 
many things that are good to be warped by the com- 
paratively few that are bad. The secret of his success 
is sympathy; he enters into the spirit of Ovid and he 
maintains an even mind. One is reminded of Kirby 
Smith’s work on Ovid, Martial, Tibullus, and Pro- 
pertius*. Both these scholars have displayed a truly 
Ovidian skill in catching the spirit of Roman erotic 
poetry. 

In all this there is no separate and explicit account of 
Ovid's life. Professor Rand’s chief theme is Ovid's 
poetry; into his account of this he weaves, at the 
proper places, such biographical details as are neces- 
sary. This method has the disadvantage of separating 
the facts of the biography, but it has the great ad- 
vantage of joining the life more closely to the poetry. 
It probably also saves space, a point of considerable 
importance in a book of this type. 

In this section there are a few errors and inadver- 
tences which are perhaps worth recording in order that 
they may be removed when the book is revised. On 
page*23 Professor Rand confuses his elegiac heroines 
when he says, “...it matters not whether Plania was 
really Hostia or who she was”’. I suspect that he had 
two equations in mind here (Delia=Plania and Cynthia= 
Hostia), and by a trick of the memory wrote Plania 
when he meant Cynthia. On page 33 there is a curious 
omission, perhaps an error in proof-reading, which 
makes nonsense of a whole sentence. In a passage on 
the Art of Love we read, ‘‘...Had he commenced in 
the heroic verse that Virgil and Lucretius employed, 
Cupid would have smiled again, as the beginning of 
the Amores pictures him, and stolen away a foot from 
every line’. But such a theft would make a penta- 
meter of every line! Therefore it is not difficult to 
conjecture that we should read ‘‘every other line’, for 
Ovid says, 

par erat inferior versus; risisse Cupido 
dicitur atque unum surripuisse pedem. 
It was the second verse that Cupid mutilated in order to 
change the hexameters into the elegiac couplet. 

The expression (7), “One of the ancient lives of 
Ovid..." is misleading. There are no really ancient 
Lives of Ovid. The particular Life Professor Rand 
had in mind is, certainly, medieval. A more serious 
error is the enumeration among the poems composed by 
Ovid in exile (103) of ‘‘an epithalamium for his friend 
Fabius Maximus...’’ The evidence collected in the 
Prosopographia Imperii Romani, 2.49, indicates that 
Fabius had only one wife, Marcia, the Marcia who was 
friendly to Ovid's third wife, and that he married her 
long before the year of Ovid's exile. Moreover, Fabius 
was just about Ovid's age, and Ovid speaks of this 
epithalamium as one of several bonds that connected 
him with Fabius while they were both in Rome (Ex 
Ponto 1.3.131-132). On page 106 occurs the statement 
that ‘‘Ovid read one of his poems in the vernacular to a 


<*%See Martial, The Epigrammatist, and Other Essays, by 

Kirby Flower Smith, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1920. See the 

popers Martial, The Epigrammatist, 1~36, The Poet Ovid, 37~74, 

ropertius: A Modern Lover in the Augustan Age, 75-100. For 

Professor Smith's views of Tibullus see pages 30-73 of his edition of 

The Elegies of Albius Tibullus [American Book Company, 1913). 
C, &>. 


native, to the latter’s delight’. This apparently refers 
to Ovid's poem in the Getic language about Augustus, 
and his family, and the passage in question (Ex Ponto 
4.13, 33-38) shows that there was a _ considerable 
audience of natives who listened with approval to 
Ovid on this occasion. 

But, however important a figure Ovid was during his 
lifetime—and he was one of those poets who become 
famous in early youth—, his life on this earth shrinks 
into nothingness, as Zielinski says of Cicero, when it is 
compared with his after-life—his life in the hearts and 
the minds of later generations. This after-life is the 
theme of Professor Rand’s second section, and a 
curious and interesting tale it is. Ovid's own prophecy 
of posthumous fame was probably something more 
than mere convention, but even his wildest imaginings 
could have given him but the merest inkling of the 
astonishing phases through which that fame was to 
pass. He was the poet of transformations and, as Pro- 
fessor Rand well puts it (108), “If he could have 
followed the career of his posthumous self, he would 
have noted, presumably with amusement, many a 
transformation which ideas about his character, his 
purposes and his art were to undergo’’. The most re- 
markable of these transformations occur, as might 
have been expected, in the Middle Ages. From the 
twelfth century Ovid became a moralist side by side 
with Seneca, Saint Paul, Solomon, and Job; he became 
a theologian, and by allegory some of his tales were 
twisted to possess Christian meanings; he was appealed 
to as a physician and his Remedia Amoris “‘served a 
practical purpose in the Mediaeval schools’’ (137); 
and of course, like Vergil, he became a great magician 
whose ghost still haunts the region of his birth (138- 
141). Meanwhile, now under one aspect, now under 
another, he entered into much of the best literature 
and appealed to many of the greatest minds of the 
centuries. In vagabond poetry and satire, in romance 
and epic his influence was felt. He was well known to 
Chrestien de Troyes, who, among other evidences of his 
admiration of Ovid, translated the Ars Amatoria; he 
was inserted as a character into the Romance of the Rose 
by Jean de Meun; ‘‘he contributed profoundly to the 
development of Chaucer’s genius” (145), for Chaucer 
‘owes him a greater debt than to any other poet, old or 
new’, and in Dante there are ‘‘the most diverse sorts of 
reminiscences, which are more abundant than those 
of any Latin poet except Virgil’ (144). These are but a 
few of the facts that one may cull from the account of 
Ovid in the Middle Ages. 

The Renaissance merely increased Ovid’s vogue, 
although the laudation of him became at times more 
discriminating. Petrarch condemned his indecency, 
calling the Ars Amatoria the product of a mind “‘lasci- 
vious, lecherous, and altogether mulierous"’ (151), but he 
found much to admire and to use even in Ovid's erotic 
work. Most of Petrarch’s contemporaries and im- 
mediate successors—Boccaccio, for example—were not 
so finicky, and the period was a real Aetas Ovidiana. 


As we come to more modern times, Professor Rand's 
account grows sketchier and more sketchy. There are 
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dabs at Ovidian influence on writers in Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, Holland, Germany, France, and England, 
together with the names and a sentence or two about 
many of the great ones, Ariosto, Lope de Vega, Goethe, 
Ronsard and the Pleiade, Moliére, André Chénier, 
Shakespeare, Milton, etc. But what can an author do 
within such narrow limits of space? The whole book is 
but a sketch, for such is its design. Moreover, the time 
has not yet come to write a detailed history of a classi- 
cal writer of Ovid’s rank. The tradition of every 
prominent Latin classic ramifies through the history 
and the life of Europe; each has a European history all 
to himself, and not all its chapters have been written. 
There is much work to be done by many hands before 
any single scholar will be able to write one of these 
detailed histories. If we should select from Pro- 
fessor Rand’s Bibliography those works which con- 
tribute to our knowledge of Ovid's influence and should 
add others which he has intentionally omitted, the list 
would seem at first sight imposing, but a cursory 
examination would show that many of these books are 
not devoted primarily to Ovid, although they contain 
valuable facts about him, and that there is hardly a 
period in the long history of his poetry that has been 
completely studied. Some day we are going to have a 
long series of such books as I have outlined. They 
will be portly volumes, erudite, full of notes. One 
awaits their advent with some apprehension. 

Meanwhile such brilliant sketches as Professor 
Rand's Ovid and his Influence are very welcome—in 
fact they will always be welcome. Although it is 
designedly a sketch, no other single book in any 
language contains so accurate and so comprehensive an 
account of the poet and of the history of his work. 
This little book supplies one more proof that a knowl- 
edge of the Classics is a shortcut to the understanding 
of important elements in our civilization. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY ARTHUR L. WHEELER 





Easy Latin. A Reader for Beginners, With Notes, 
Derivative Drill, Latin Questions, and Vocabulary. 
By Jared W. Scudder. Boston: Allyn and Bacon 
(1925). Pp. xviii + 307. $1.25. 

Mr. Scudder’s first reader, Easy Latin, is designed 
for use inthe first three semesters of the Latin course. 
Part I consists of 88 sections, 126 pages, made up of 
versions of the traditional tales of mythology and 
Roman history, and descriptions of the-Forum Roma- 
num, the ancient Roman dwelling-house, furniture, the 
Circus, and marriage-customs. Part II contains 40 
selections, 81 pages, giving passages from Eutropius 
and Livy, simplified, of course. The passages are so 
arranged as to present an account of Roman history 
from Saturn's reign to the domination of Sulla. Part 
III presents a biography of Julius Caesar, from the 
Viri Romae, but not in the original form. There are 
here 13 sections, 29 pages. 

The author, in his Preface (iv-v), states that the 
book has been prepared with special reference to sight- 


reading work in the class-room. On the value of such 
work he lays great stress, in a few cogent sentences. 


Many sections in Part I are made up of ten lines or 
less. In the others the number of lines rarely exceeds 
twenty. The whole series might be read in the first 
year. The inflectional forms are kept within safe 
limits; no knowledge is assumed of the subjunctive, of 
infinitives (beyond present active and present passive), 
or of participles, until after page 82. The author has 
planned (iii) a ‘‘gradual and orderly introduction” of 
the forms he does use, and has indicated in the Table of 
Contents the points at which the several declensions, 
conjugations, and so on are to be reviewed. Such forms 
as occur in the stories before their place in the pro- 
gramme is reached are explained in footnotes. For 
example, there is a noun of the Third Declension on 
page 5, though the Third Declension is scheduled for 
page 25, and a present participle appears as early as 
page 21 (its proper place in the course comes at page 
g1). This seems to be a good point rather than a 
fault in the arrangement. Syntax is not stressed at all 
in Part I, and I have found but few notes dealing with 
syntactical problems. Alluring questions in Latin are 
appended to each section, and good material is pro- 
vided for drills in the derivation of English words. 


In Part II the selections are usually of about twenty 
lines; in Part III they are longer. The questions in 
Latin and the drill in derivation are continued through- 
out the book, and the forms of verbs not included in 

art I are introduced in Part II. The notes give much 
general information, are planned on a generous scale, 
and should help the pupil to think intelligently about 
what he is reading. 

The book is profusely illustrated, with pleasing 
Tastes vary, of course, in this matter of 
illustrations. To me some pictures in recent text- 
books have been distasteful enough to make me put the 
books aside. I recall a colored picture in a book which 
I once examined. It shows a meeting of Priam and 
Achilles, Priam with scepter, crown, and royal robe, 
Achilles standing in his chariot, to which the body of 
Hector is tied. The wall of Troy is just behind Priam, 
and the scene is lighted by the sun. I know of no 
reason that justifies such wide divergence from the 
familiar version of the story, as given by Homer. 
Another picture showed a _ dishevelled * American 
orator, gesticulating vehemently; it was to be inferred 
that he had arrived at untidiness in his effort to attain 
emphasis, and the lesson to be learned from the picture 
was, as I remember, that in Latin the mere order of 
words makes it possible to be emphatic quite calmly. 
There are no bad pictures in Mr. Scudder’s book. But 
I wish that ‘‘The Latinist’s Creed"’ (xviii) had been 
omitted, It introduces the note of propaganda and 
debate, and that, to my mind, mars a book meant for 
School children. I do not believe that the status 
of Latin as a School subject is strengthened by such 


means. 
THe BREARLEY SCHOOL, 
New York City 


pictures. 


SusAN FOWLER 
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ROMAN ARMY CONDITIONS AGAIN 


As I read Mr. H. E. Wedeck’s article dealing with the 


art played in military life by rumors (THE CLASSICAL 

EEKLY 20.97-98), I wondered whether it might 
have been worth while for the author to mention, 
alongside of the passages from Quintus Curtius, the 
vivid description given by Caesar, De Bello Gallico 
1.39, of the results, calamitous to the morale of his 
men, that came ex percontatione nostrorum vocibusque 
Gallorum et mercatorum. This story, told by Caesar of 
the panic that seized the Romans at Vesontio, neatly 
exemplifies Mr. Wedeck’s theme; the correspondence is 
exact between his phrase ‘‘in the lull of a campaign”’ 
and Caesar’s dum moratur. Of course there may be a 
presumption that the passage is too well known for 
citation to be necessary; but text-books now so gen- 
erally consist of excerpts only that it may be a thing 
worth while in itself to remind teachers of a fine passage, 
if only to help to save it from falling into desuetude. 
Caesar’s splendid bit of description should in my 
opinion be read by every young student of Latin. 


THE BREARLEY SCHOOL, ee re 
New Yorx City SUSAN FOWLER 





A FURTHER NOTE ON ARMY CONDITIONS, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN 


The note on army conditions which appeared in THE 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY 20.97-98 called to mind several 
passages in Caesar, himself a man of action. They 
approach the matter from a different point of view. 
Caesar appreciated the fact that the men in the ranks, 
when alone, discuss freely and honestly their feelings 
regarding the commander and his plans (it was a 
recognition of this that led kings and rulers of all times 
to travel incogniti among their subjects). In one 
instance, at least, within Caesar’s experience, such 
talk was reassuring. During the siege of Dyrrachium, 
in the Civil War, the following incident occurred, 
according to Caesar (De Bello Civili 3.49): ...crebrae 
... voces militum in vigiliis conloquiisque audiebantur 
prius se cortice ex arboribus victuros quam Pompeium 
e manibus dimissuros.... This shows the better side 
of the ‘man behind the gun’. Another passage (De 
Bello Civili 3.36) does not refer to the camp proper, 
but serves just as well to illustrate the point. It shows 
that Caesar could properly evaluate ‘camp rumors’, 
whatever their nature: Eodem. . .tempore Domitius in 
Macedoniam venit, et, cum ad eum frequentes civi- 
tatum legationes convenire coepissent, nuntiatum est 
adesse Scipionem cum legionibus, magna opinione et 
fama omnium, nam plerumque in novitate fama ante- 
cedit. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA LESTER K. Born 





ONCE AGAIN EURIPIDES AT THE PHILADELPHIA 
SESQUICENTENNIAL 


I note with interest, in THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 
20.97, the review, by Professor H. H. Yeames, of the 
production of Euripides’s Hecuba at the Philadelphia 
Sesquicentennial. Having seen this play at its first 
presentation at Worcester, I can endorse heartily the 
points made by Professor Yeames. Perhaps only Celtic 
blood could have given such élan and vigor. 

But a notable feature, to my mind, and one which 
needs particular emphasis at present, when Greek 
plays, whether in Greek or in English, are being re- 
garded primarily as pageantry, lay in the admirable 
enunciation of the lines. That is not a work of nature 
in a play, but an indication of care on the part of some 
one who gets recognition of his work less often than do 


<'So the manuscripts, In the Loeb Classical Library volume 

containing the text and the translation of the De Bello Civili, Mr. 

A. G. Peskett reads plerumque in novitate rem jama antecedit. 
i te 


the trainers in singing and in dancing. Yet it is by 
just that thing that the lines ‘get over’ to the auditors, 
whether they know or do not know Greek. 

SMITH COLLEGE Juuia H. CAvERNOo 





THE CLASSICAL CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 


The r1goth regular meeting of The Classical Club 
of Philadelphia was held on Friday, February 4, with 
forty-three members and guests present. Professor 
Dean P. Lockwood, of Haverford College, read the 
paper of the evening, on Rhetoric as Training for 
the Roman Bar. Despite the satirists’ gibes at Roman 
rhetorical education, and despite the pernicious in- 
fluence of that education on classic style, the inter- 
preter of Roman life and thought will find in it elements 
of romance and of folklore, and many an unforgettable 
phrase, and he should give a true picture of its aims 
and its achievements. In the late Republic it aimed to 
produce the lawyer-statesman. Under the Empire, 
when statesmanship and leadership became impossible, 
it aimed to produce the cunning lawyer only. Satire is 
always to be discounted as evidence. Yet, admitting 
the absurdity of the extremes, we may say that there is 
a stratum of sanity in the higher education of the 
Empire, as a system that produced the gentleman and 
the pleader. The final step in this rhetorical education 
was the arguing of moot cases: legendary causes célébres, 
cases of actual historical occurrence, and purely fic- 
titious cases argued on the basis, often, of equally 
fictitious statutes. Many amusing and interesting 
specimens of these moot cases were cited, not for 
purposes of ridicule, but ‘‘to ask if there is not a modi- 
cum of inconsistency in the traditional condemnation 
of Roman ‘rhetoric’ and the universal veneration for 
Roman law”’. 

B. W. MiTcHELL, Secretary 





CLASSICAL ARTICLES IN NON-CLASSICAL 
PERIODICALS 
VII 


Philological Quarterly—July, 1925, Non-Recurrence in 
Vocabulary as a Test of Authorship, R. B. Steele 
[in this paper, Professor Steele questions the validity 
of certain recent efforts to determine the authorship 
of the pieces in the so-called Appendix Vergiliana 
on the basis of vocabulary—the occurrence or non- 
occurrence of certain words in these pieces and in the 
genuine pieces of Vergil. Professor Steele is dis- 
tinctly skeptical with respect to the value of such 
efforts].—April, 1926, Some Problems in Scenic 
Antiquities, Roy C. Flickinger; Latin Manuscripts 
in American Libraries, B. L. Ullman; ‘‘Veni, Vidi, 
Vici’, J. P. Postgate; Review, by Henry G. Doyle, of 
Stephen Gaselee, An Anthology of Medieval Latin.— 
July, Variation in the Latin Dactylic Hexameter, 
R. B. Steele; Greek Parallels to Certain Features 
of the Beowulf, Albert S. Cook; The Early History of 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric in England, Marvin T. Herrick; 
Notes on Plato, Laws 886 E-887 A, Roger Miller 
Jones.—October, Makeshifts for the Passive of 
Deponent Verbs in Latin, Eugene S. McCartney.— 
January, An Analysis of Cicero, Tusculan Dispu- 
tations, Book I, Charles Knapp; Review, favorable, 
by Roy C. Flickinger, of Henry George Liddell and 
Robert Scott, A Greek-English Lexicon, Revised 
and Augmented by Henry Stuart Jones, and Others, 
Part I. CHARLES KNAPP 





